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REPORT 


At  the  class  meeting  on  Commencement  Day  in  1901  it  was 
voted  that  the  Secretary  might  select  two  members  of  the  class 
to  assist  him  in  arranging  a  suitable  program  for  our  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  In  accordance  with  such  vote  the  Secretary  se- 
lected Farnsworth  and  Gray. 

Subsequently  Gray  was  selected  by  the  Association  of  the 
Alumni  to  act  as  Chief  Marshal  on  Commencement  Day.  From 
'77  his  Aids  were  Byrne,  Farnsworth,  Morgan,  and  W.  N.  Swift, 
and  his  Marshals,  Cobb,  Eliot,  Gardner,  A.  L.  Lowell,  Tyler,  and 
Wendell. 

The  committee  determined  that  on  Monday  of  Commencement 
week,  June  23,  we  should  secure  the  use  of  a  room  at  the  Parker 
House  for  the  reception  of  members  of  the  class  from  a  distance. 
Cunningham,  Linzee,  Latham,  and  Perrin  were  invited  to  assist 
the  committee  in  receiving  such  members.  A  good  many  of  the 
men  appeared  during  the  day  and  a  beginning  was  made  in  re* 
newing  old  associations. 

Tuesday,  June  24,  we  made  our  headquarters  for  the  entire  day 
at  the  new  building  of  the  Harvard  Union  in  Cambridge.  The 
men  gathered  to  the  number  of  about  eighty  during  the  morning, 
and  at  one  o'clock  a  lunch  was  served  in  the  training  room  of  the 
Union.  At  half  past  two  the  class  proceeded  to  the  Seventy 
Seven  Gate  opposite  the  library  on  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  a 
short  address  of  dedication,  reported  below,  was  made  by  Abbott 
Lawrence  Lowell,  after  which  the  class  sang  the  class  song  and 
cheered  the  gate.  The  class  then  assembled  in  front  of  Matthews 
Hall  and  sat  for  its  photograph.  The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent 
by  the  members  in  strolling  about  Cambridge  and  noting  the 
many  changes  that  have  occurred  since  1877.  In  the  evening 
at  seven  o'clock  the  class  again  assembled  at  the  Parker  House 
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in  Boston  for  its  anniversary  dinner.  Strobel  presided,  Williams 
looked  after  the  music,  and  the  after-dinner  proceedings  are 
printed  below.  A  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  presentation  to 
the  Secretary  of  a  beautiful  silver  service  as  a  token  of  the  regard 
of  the  class  and  of  its  appreciation  of  his  services  during  the  past 
twelve  years. 

Wednesday,  under  the  lead  of  Gray,  the  usual  Commencement 
exercises  were  held,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States,  being  the  chief  guest,  and  seats  at  the  Commencement 
dinner  were  reserved  for  our  class.  The  headquarters  of  the 
class  were  in  Holworthy  14  as  usual. 

ADDRESS   OF  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE  LOWELL 

AT   THE   DEDICATION   OF   THE    SEVENTY   SEVEN   GATE, 
JUNE   24,    1902. 

Classmates :  Those  who  have  charge  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day  have  thought  it  fitting  that  a  few  words  should  be  spoken 
at  the  dedication  of  this  gate. 

It  is  now  twenty-five  years  since  the  time  when,  full  of  college 
memories  and  the  hopes  of  youth,  we  went  out  from  these  walls 
and  pitched  our  own  tents  in  the  world.  To  ourselves,  and  to  each 
other,  we  seem  little  older  than  when  we  graduated.  The  hues  of 
spring  may  have  given  way  to  the  deeper  tints  of  summer.  The 
blade  of  corn  has  been  followed  by  the  ear ;  but  whatever  the 
world  may  think,  to  one  another  we  were  not  young  then,  and  we 
shall  never  be  old. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  met  together  again  to 
renew  early  associations,  to  revive  the  former  times,  to  tell  what 
has  befallen  each  of  us,  and  what  we  are  doing  and  thinking 
now ;  and  we  have  taken  this  opportunity  to  erect  to  the  class  a 
memorial  that  shall  endure  when  the  last  meeting  has  been  held, 
when  the  full  tale  of  stars  in  the  catalogue  has  marked  the 
coming  of  the  night. 

But  it  is  not  the  memory  of  our  class  alone  that  we  had  in  mind 
in  building  this  gate.  We  have  thought  also  of  our  gratitude  to 
our  common  mother,  of  what  she  did  for  us,  and  what  she  is 
doing  and  will  continue  to  do  for  others.  We  wanted  to  com- 
memorate this  occasion  by  giving  her  something  that  would  add 
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to  her  dignity,  and  by  adding  to  her  dignity  would  increase  her 
moral  power ;  for,  after  all,  pure  intellectual  training  is  only  a 
part  of  her  work.  The  College  ought  to  produce  scholars.  It  is 
her  privilege  to  open  the  gateway  of  knowledge  for  mankind ;  but 
it  is  no  less  her  function  to  mould  character,  and  character  is 
moulded  far  more  by  classmates  than  by  teachers.  Many  of  the 
strongest  and  the  best  ties  in  life  are  formed  in  the  atmosphere  of 
college.  We  know  that  our  own  lives  have  been  fuller  and  richer 
for  the  lifelong  friendships  that  we  made  here.  We  hope  that 
the  world  is  better  for  our  having  done  in  it  our  appointed  tasks, 
and  we  believe  that  our  usefulness  as  well  as  our  happiness  has 
been  greater  because  we  spent  four  years  together  under  these 
elms.  We  believe  that  the  college  adds  something  to  her  sons  in 
refinement  of  feeling,  breadth  of  sympathy,  and  loftiness  of  pur- 
pose. It  is  with  such  sentiments,  such  hopes,  and  such  a  faith 
that  we  give  this  gate  to  the  University  to-day,  and  bid  her  God- 
speed in  her  mission  among  men. 

AFTER   DINNER  EXERCISES 

AT   THE    TWENTY-FIFTH    ANNIVERSARY    DINNER   OF    THE    CLASS    OF 

'77    OF    HARVARD   COLLEGE,    AT   PARKER'S, 

JUNE    24,    1902. 

Edward  Henry  Strobel,  Presiding  Officer. 

Strobel.  Classmates  of  '77  :  It  is  now  fifteen  years  since 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  on  an  occasion  like 
this.  It  is  almost  twenty  years  since  I  had  the  honor  of  play- 
ing the  role  I  am  playing  to-night.  And  this  puts  me  in  mind 
of  how  great  a  delusion  may  be  generated  in  a  man's  mind. 
My  classmate  here  on  the  left,  Swift,  while  reminding  me  of  the 
occasion  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
filling  the  position  which  I  am  filling  to-night,  in  those  days  when 
we  had  annual  dinners,  declares  that  when  I  arose  to  address 
you  there  was  a  certain  paralysis  about  my  vocal  chords,  and  that 
I  made  three  distinct  efforts  to  say :  "  This  is  our  annual  anni- 
versary," and  what  I  did  say  was :  "This  is  our  annual  univer- 
sity." (Applause.)  That  is  an  example  of  what  a  delusion  a 
man  may  carry  in  his  mind  for  years,  for  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  no  one  here  to-night  who  has  the  slightest  recollection  of  such 
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an  incident,  and  what  convinces  me  that  it  is  not  true  is  that  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it  myself.     (Applause.) 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  toasts.  As  there  are  more  of 
us  here  to-night  than  will  be  at  our  thirtieth  anniversary,  and 
certainly  more  than  will  be  at  our  fiftieth  anniversary,  I  thought 
it  best  to  have  the  toasts  as  informal  as  possible,  and  for  that 
reason,  with  one  exception,  I  have  given  no  definite  toasts.  I 
shall  appeal  to  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen  whose  experiences 
I  think  will  be  valuable.  I  thought  we  might  regard  this  occa- 
sion as  somewhat  similar  to  a  religious  meeting,  where  the  spirit 
moves  people  to  give  their  experiences.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
for  some  of  us  to  boil  down  the  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
in  a  few  minutes  must  be  an  exceedingly  interesting  undertaking, 
and  that  we  might  receive  many  impressions  which  would  serve 
to  "  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 

But  in  carrying  out  this  scheme,  I  failed  to  estimate  at  its  due 
value  the  modesty  of  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  class  of 
'77.  Of  many  who  have  been  asked  few  have  been  found  willing 
to  respond.  Some  of  those  who  have  consented  to  speak  to- 
night only  do  so  as  a  result  of  much  persuasion,  and  invariably 
have  accompanied  their  consent  by  an  assertion  of  their  unfitness 
for  the  task.  What  is  extraordinary  about  this  modest  attitude 
is  that  it  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  character  of  men  composing 
a  body  may  differ  from  the  reputation  of  the  body  itself,  how  far 
apart  may  be  individual  character  and  collective  reputation.  (Ap- 
plause.) For  we  must  certainly,  I  think,  admit  that  if  it  should 
ever  be  the  custom  to  represent  the  classes  which  graduate  from 
Harvard  College  allegorically,  the  class  of  '77  would  not  be  repre- 
sented by  "a  coy  and  blushing  maiden."  The  same  extraordi- 
nary difference  also  exists  on  another  point.  If  the  character  of 
a  class,  like  the  character  of  an  individual,  results  from  the  quali- 
ties of  its  individual  members,  then  the  class  of  '77  which  went 
through  the  College  with  no  infraction  of  any  kind  upon  the 
proprieties  (applause)  should  have  achieved  a  most  respectable 
reputation. 

Now,  I  regret  to  say  that,  to  use  a  phrase  very  common  with 
the  late  Bret  Harte,  the  class  of  '77  has  an  "  infelix  reputation." 
I  thought  that  through  the  long  years  this  reputation  had  dis- 
appeared, but  a  little  incident  the  other  day  made  me  feel  very 
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badly  and  proved  that  this  undeserved  notoriety  had  not  van- 
ished. I  was  talking  with  a  lady  who  was  very  young  when  our 
class  graduated,  and  I  mentioned  to  her  that  I  intended  to  be  at 
my  class  dinner  to-night.  She  said  to  me :  "  What  class  ? "  and 
I  proudly  responded :  "The  class  of  '77."  Then  she  exclaimed : 
"  Why,  Mr.  Strobel,  do  you  belong  to  that  wicked  class  ?  "  (Ap- 
plause.) And  she  spoke  these  words  in  an  awe-stricken  whisper, 
in  the  way  you  would  talk  of  Lucretia  Borgia,  King  Solomon,  or 
Professor  Moriarty  or  any  other  dissolute  or  criminal  type  of  fact 
or  fiction.     (Applause.) 

In  my  long  absence  from  the  class,  painful  as  it  is,  there  is  one 
advantage.  Just  as  when  one  meets  an  old  friend  whom  he  has 
not  seen  for  a  number  of  years,  he  is  better  able  to  see  the 
changes  and  transformations  which  have  taken  place  in  the  in- 
tervening time  than  a  man  who  has  been  brought  into  daily  con- 
tact with  such  a  friend,  so  as  my  mind  travels  back  to  twenty 
years  ago  and  I  look  at  the  scene  to-night,  I  am  perhaps  better 
able  to  remark  material  differences  in  the  class  of  '77  of  to-day 
and  of  twenty  years  ago.  If  we  had  had  the  custom  in  those 
days  of  what  is  known  as  composite  photography,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  embody  in  a  single  photograph  all  the  traits  and  char- 
acteristics of  a  number  of  individuals,  what  would  be  the  differ- 
ence between  the  composite  photograph  of  twenty  years  ago  and 
to-day  ?  Certainly  in  the  latest  photograph  there  would  be  less 
hair.  (Applause.)  But  by  the  law  of  compensation  running 
through  nature,  although  there  would  be  less  hair  upon  the  head 
there  would  be  more  upon  the  face.  There  would  also  be  an 
appearance  of  rotundity  which  makes  one  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
saying  that  "  the  curve  is  the  line  of  beauty."     (Applause.) 

I  also  remember  that  at  the  dinner  in  those  days  there  was  a 
denser  and  smokier  atmosphere.  There  were  more  rubicund 
faces  than  I  see  to-night.  The  cause  of  these  changes  undoubt- 
edly is  that  '77  has  begun  to  grow  old ;  ever  young  in  spirit,  but 
beginning  to  be  old  in  body.  This  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
away  back  in  our  Freshman  year  when  we  read  the  work  of 
Cicero  on  old  age,  in  which  Cato  makes  those  eulogistic  remarks 
upon  the  advantages  and  attractions  of  old  age.  A  classmate 
who  is  not  here  to-night,  who  was  in  the  fifth  division,  under  our 
old  friend,  Dr.  Everett,  —  a  teacher  always  interesting  and  always 
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brilliant,  —  was  reading  the*  passage  where  Cato,  speaking  of  the 
delights  of  old  age,  says :  "As  an  old  man,  I  no  more  desire 
the  strength  of  a  young  man  than  as  a  young  man  I  desired  the 
strength  of  a  bull  or  lion."  But  our  classmate  forgot  the  force  of 
the  genitive  and  translated  as  follows:  "As  an  old  man  I  no 
'  more  desire  the  strength  of  a  young  man  than  as  a  young  man  I 
longed  for  a  bull  or  lion."  (Great  applause.)  That  is  just  the 
way  we  ought  to  feel.  We  should  not  at  this  time  any  more 
desire  the  strength  of  a  young  man  than  when  we  were  freshmen 
in  '73  we  longed  for  a  bull  or  a  lion. 

On  our  triennial  anniversary,  twenty-two  years  ago,  I  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  making  a  speech  about  '77.  I  said  at  that 
time  that  '77  had  not  as  yet  achieved  anything  remarkable,  but 
that  the  world  was  in  daily  expectation  of  early  achievement  on 
the  part  of  the  class.  To-night  we  have  the  record  here,  pre- 
pared in  a  most  artistic  manner  by  our  worthy  Secretary,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  achievements  of  '77  are  respectable  at  least. 
If  some  of  the  men  have  not  obtained  greatness,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  due  rather  to  a  force  of  circumstances,  or  that  it  is 
simply  because  they  have  not  wished  to  do  so. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  learned  professions,  —  take  the  law:  in 
the  law  we  already  have  two  judges,  and  we  have  one  man  who 
has  refused  to  be  a  judge.  We  have  some  men  who  are  foremost 
in  what  Cicero  calls  the  "  strepitus  fori,"  and  we  have  others, 
who  in  the  management  of  estates  and  trust  funds  follow  the 
easy,  cool,  and  tranquil  paths  of  the  law. 

In  medicine,  from  Allen  down  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet, 
down  to  West  (applause),  we  have  illustrious  examples.  I  assure 
you  that  there  is  not  a  single  one  who  could  not  artistically  per- 
form the  operation  for  appendicitis.  (Applause.)  I  say  "  artist- 
ically perform  the  operation,"  for  whether  the  patient  lives  or 
dies  is  a  question  aside  and  not  one  of  importance.  The  opera- 
tion would  be  artistically  performed. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention,  simply  from  memory  of  what  I 
have  read  in  this  publication,  to  the  achievements  of  a  few  of  our 
classmates. 

To  continue  with  the  doctors.  Here  is  West  for  example. 
West  in  1897  had  examined  thirty-three  hundred  cases  of  acci- 
dents, and  in  1902  he  had  examined  ninety-eight  hundred.     If 
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we  make  a  fair  calculation  and  place  the  low  estimate  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  each  accident  case  examined  (great  ap- 
plause), we  at  once  understand  the  expanded,  complacent,  self- 
satisfied  appearance  of  West.     (Great  applause.) 

Take  for  a  moment  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching : 
I  want  to  call  your  attention,  not  so  much  to  their  teaching  as  to 
the  literary  results  of  their  teaching.  Here  is  Allison,  for  in- 
stance, —  I  fear  he  is  not  here,  I  have  not  seen  him,  —  Allison 
has  written  a  most  interesting  composition  "  On  the  Paroxytone 
Accent  of  Tribrachs."     (Great  applause.) 

Take  Chesley  :  the  life  of  Chesley  has  a  soothing  effect  at 
once,  because  Chesley  has  given  to  the  world  "  The  Divine  Law 
of  Love."     (Applause.) 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  we  have  not  here  to-night  the  benevo- 
lent countenance  of  Stringham.  Stringham  has  not  been  able  to 
come,  but  I  remember  twenty  years  ago  when  Stringham  pub- 
lished that  work  which  created  such  an  extraordinary  impression 
in  the  minds  of  four  men  in  Europe  (applause),  a  work  which 
was  called  the  "  Application  of  Regular  Figures  to  n  Dimensional 
Space."  (Applause.)  Since  that  time  Stringham  has  published 
a  series  of  works  which  are  only  understood  by  himself  and  the 
Supreme  Being.  (Great  applause.)  Stringham  was  one  of  my 
earliest  friends,  and  my  pride  in  Stringham  reached  its  topmost 
pitch  when  I  learned  from  this  report  that  he  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  "  tickled  the  ears  of  the  groundlings  "  of  Paris  by  a 
paper  on  "  Orthogonal  Transformations  in  Elliptic  or  Hyperbolic 
Space." 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  clergy.  We  have  not,  like  some 
classes,  a  bishop,  but  we  have  an  arch-deacon.  Now  my  idea  is 
somewhat  indefinite  as  to  what  an  arch-deacon  is,  but  I  know  it 
is  something  extraordinary  —  I  recognize  it  from  English  novels 
as  something  very  great.  Arch-deacons  in  respectable  English 
novels  only  move  in  the  highest  and  most  aristocratic  society. 

We  note  with  gratification  that  Bowser  takes  good  care  of  his 
health  and  devotes  plenty  of  time  to  rest  and  recreation.  (Great 
applause,  and  a  voice  :  "  How  about  Brown  ?  ") 

Oh,  Brown,  —  he  has  given  something  on  "Whether  the  Liter- 
ary Postulates  of  Hexateuch  Criticism  have  any  Parallels  in  the 
Other  Books  of  the  Old  Testament." 
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When  we  come  to  the  business  men,  I  think  we  have  no 
"  captains  of  industry."  This  description  comes  too  close  to  the 
French  phrase  "  chevaliers  d'industrie."  This  similarity  I  under- 
stand made  an  impression  upon  a  recent  royal  visitor  to  this 
country.  Although  we  have  no  "captain  of  industry"  we  have 
a  very  strong  combination,  — for  what  could  be  a  stronger  than 
Curtis,  Sherwood  and  Tower  ?  The  name  of  Morgan  is  a  name 
well  known  all  over  the  world,  and  particularly  well  known  at 
this  time  for  the  control  which  the  bearer  of  the  name  is  securing 
of  the  sea  —  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
have  also  a  Morgan  whose  achievements  upon  the  ocean,  as 
every  one  knows,  have  been  great.  (Great  applause.)  I  may 
also  refer  to  the  class  gate  and  the  eloquent  address  which  was 
made  at  its  dedication  to-day.  The  gate  will  go  down,  as  was 
said,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  '77.  I  am  glad  that  the  gate  has 
no  motto ;  there  was  no  motto  adequate  to  the  gate  or  to  the 
class  which  gave  it.  (Applause.)  It  would  require  a  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  compare  a  gate  to  a  promissory  note, 
yet  if  '77  is  the  maker  of  the  gate,  Morgan  is  certainly  the 
endorser.    (Great  applause.) 

As  to  achievements  in  literature  I  have  not  time  to  speak. 
We  know  how  many  there  are,  Woodberry,  Wendell,  Martin, 
Hitchcock,  and  others.  Neither  have  I  time  to  speak  of  what 
'77  has  accomplished  in  journalism,  except  to  refer  to  rather  a 
peculiar  periodical  called  the  "  Political  Liberty  Herald,"  pub- 
lished by  O'Callaghan,  which  leaves  a  subscriber  in  delightful 
uncertainty  as  to  when  he  will  receive  it.  The  subscriber  pays 
one  dollar  for  twenty-six  consecutive  numbers,  and  he  may  get 
those  twenty-six  numbers  in  twenty-six  hours,  or  he  may  get 
them  in  twenty-six  years,  or  he  may  never  get  them.  (Great 
applause.) 

Now  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  out  of  the  general  run  and 
who  may  be  regarded  as  unclassified.  Foremost  among  these  is 
A.  E.  Smith.  He  is  absent  to-night.  A.  E.  Smith  has  in  a  very 
short  time  become  one  of  the  very  foremost  of  Christian  Scientists. 
He  has  shown  clearly  that  disease  is  a  mere  mistake.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  is  a  Paladin  and  is  also  a  member  of  Osman 
Temple  of  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
This  combination  of  the  successful  treatment  of  disease  with 
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membership  in  weird  and  mysterious  orders,  carries  us  back  to 
the  old  Rosicrucians  who  were  said  to  have  solved  the  mystery 
of  life  and  death.     (Applause.) 

The  life  of  one  man  I  read  with  some  alarm.  I  refer  to  the 
life  of  Fay.  I  expected  to  see  in  Fay  a  rather  fierce  looking 
person.  Instead  of  that  I  saw  at  the  lunch  to-day  a  quiet  look- 
ing man  with  a  large  red  rose  in  his  buttonhole.  Now,  Fay,  if 
he  is  going  to  play  such  games,  ought  not  to  play  them  sub-rosa. 
I  could  not  understand  why  there  was  this  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  tickets  for  the  dinner  to-morrow  or  why  the  class  of 
'77  should  apparently  have  been  discriminated  against  on  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  until  I  concluded  that  the  management 
had  undoubtedly  read  the  report  of  Fay's  life  ;  then  I  understood 
it.     (Applause.) 

I  shall  not  detain  you  much  longer.  I  simply  want  to  say  one 
word,  for  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  allude  to  what  '77  has  done  for 
posterity.  Some  man  has  said,  "  Posterity  has  done  nothing  for 
us,  why  should  we  do  anything  for  posterity  ?  "  But  '77  has  not 
taken  that  view  of  its  duties.  In  the  ancient  Spanish  law,  a 
bachelor  suffered  enormously  and  lost  almost  all  of  his  political 
rights,  and  when  a  bachelor  —  I  know  by  my  own  experience 
—  reads  the  records  of  '77  he  too  feels  that  he  has  not  done 
his  duty.  (Applause.)  We  have  one  hundred  and  forty  men 
married  and  about  four  hundred  children,  and  —  I  don't  know 
whether  you  know  it  or  not  —  there  is  one  of  us  here  to-night  in 
momentary  expectation  of  receiving  a  telegram  informing  him 
that  he  is  a  grandfather.     (Great  applause.) 

Some  time  ago  a  speaker  at  a  dinner  of  one  of  the  older  classes 
said  that  he  thought  the  custom  of  honoring  the  first  baby  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  the  honors  of  the  class  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  last  baby.  (Applause.)  I  must  say  that  this  seemed  to  me 
to  be  a  very  sensible  view  to  take  of  the  matter.     (Applause.) 

While  we  are  here  to-night,  and  while  we  look  back  over  the 
twenty-five  years  which  have  passed,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
gaze  on  a  scene  like  this  without  remembering  that  some  of  those 
who  were  the  brightest  and  best  have  gone  from  us.  It  would 
be  strange  indeed  if  their  forms  did  not  pass  in  review  before  our 
memories.  We  must  remember  on  this  occasion,  when  the  spirit 
of  '77  is  shown  by  the  number  of  men  present,  when  more  men 
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are  here  than  we  shall  ever  see  together  again,  it  would  be  their 
desire  that  we  should  for  a  moment  lay  aside  the  cares  and  anxi- 
eties of  life  and  enjoy  ourselves  to-night  as  we  did  in  the  days 
when  they  were  with  us. 

Although  my  remarks  have  been  entirely  inadequate  to  what 
we  know  is  a  prolific  subject,  I  have  been  talking  about  '77  as 
long  as  time  will  allow.  We  shall  now  have  a  poem  from  Martin 
(applause),  of  whom  we  may  say  what  has  been  said  of  another 
poet  —  that  "  he  touches  nothing  which  he  does  not  adorn." 
Whether  he  writes  for  "Life  "or  discusses  the  Busy  World  in 
"Harper's  Weekly"  or  publishes  a  whole  book,  we  recognize 
the  humor  of  his  undergraduate  days,  and  we  know  what  a  genial 
and  kindly  humor  it  is.  It  will  be  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of 
this  evening  to  hear  him  pay  his  tribute  to  the  class  of  '77. 


MARTIN'S   POEM 

Here,  at  the  top  of  the  divide, 

Sit  we  together, 
And  smile,  as  we  look  back, 
To  mark  our  tortuous  track ; 
And  sigh  to  see  outspread 
The  long  down-grade  ahead ; 
And  face  the  past,  and  then  the  coming  fate, 
And  sigh,  and  smile ;  and  prate 
Of  years  long  sped  and  good  men  gone, 
And  drink  a  glass  and  sing  another  song. 

This  being  forty-six,  or  thereabouts, 

Is  n't  it  queer ! 
This  getting  gray  and  trying  to  get  wise ! 
This  seeing  younger  men  lift  many  a  prize  ! 
This  having  boys  and  girls  at  seats  of  learning 
Spending  more  money  than  their  dads  are  earning ! 
'T  is  not  in  nature  unconcerned  to  view 
This  slipping  past  the  point  of  going-to-do, 
But,  glad  in  gains,  our  losses  we  endure, 
There 's  life  left  in  the  old  class  yet ;  that 's  sure. 
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So  lately  as  last  year 
Morgan  was  active  still  and  even  skittish, 
And  sailed  Columbia  to  beat  the  British. 
Lo  unimpaired  the  legislative  pull, 
Maintained  and  dignified  by  Melville  Bull ! 
Ohio  Richards,  still  a  rising  man, 
Frustrates  the  wiles  that  Wall  Street  grabbers  plan. 
Bird 's  alive,  too,  a  man,  they  say,  of  means, 
And  wants,  so  avarice  grows,  the  Philippines. 
Per  contra,  Farnsworth  sees  in  tropic  isles 
No  mart  for  wool,  and  Dewey's  scoop  reviles. 
They  say  there  sits  with  us,  his  cheek  still  ruddy, 
Charles  William  Eliot's  likeliest  understudy. 
Dear,  dear ;  't  would  be  a  sight  to  flout  the  scorner 
To  see  old  Seventy  Seven  head  that  corner ! 
Rash  prophet  he  who  ventures  to  foretell 
What  honors  may  not  yet  o'ertake  Strobel, 
Or  limit  Byrne's  advance,  or  Swift's 1  repute, 
Or  fix  the  end  of  Woodberry's  great  dispute. 
Lo  glorious,  our  Barrett  Wendell  shine 
As  father  of  the  captain  of  the  nine  ! 
What  Hanna  owes  to  Bolton  who  can  say? 
Or  weigh  out  Boston's  debt  to  Morris  Gray, 
Or  size  up  Tower  and  Sherwood  in  finance, 
Or  Lawyer  Cobb's  acumen,  or  the  chance 
Of  Leeds,  indomitable  old  sporting  fogy, 
To  beat  his  record  yet  and  best  the  bogey  ? 
John  Tyler  only  lately  found  a  wife 
And  poses  as  a  man  beginning  life. 
Denny,  with  youthful  energy  and  nerve, 
Prods  up  to  scratch  the  Maritime  Reserve. 
Our  Jovian  Babcock  thunders  grandly  still 
To  solvent  crowds  that  Harwood's  chair-seats  fill. 
John  Lowell,  Seamans,  Hitchcock,  Abbott,  Drake, 
Gus  Amory,  Latham,  Eliot,  Sykes  —  to  make 
Due  record  of  such  stars  would  leave  our  heavens 
Still  bright  with  unenumerated  Seventy  Sevens. 

1  Either  Swift. 
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Arcadians  all,  we  deprecate  all  fuss. 

Let  Fame  sweat  on  a-keeping  tab  on  us  ! 

Let  Eighty  swell  with  pride,  and  cheer  and  bustle  : 

We  could  have  given  her  odds  with  Billy  Russell ! 

Dear  man,  with  thought  of  him  our  hearts  are  moved  — 

Of  him,  and  Sigourney,  the  well-beloved, 

Whose  hand  and  heart  and  voice  in  charmed  accord 

Brought  warmth  and  mirth  and  kindness  to  our  board. 

And  Nichols  too :  good  men  whose  names  appear 

Linked  still  with  ours,  and  shall,  year  after  year. 

Here,  at  the  top  of  the  divide, 

Sitting  together, 
Not  at  loss  shall  we  repine, 
But  sit  tight  and  drink  our  wine. 
Better  wives  we  could  n't  have, 
Better  children  don't  deserve. 
Better  men  we  may  be  yet, 
Better  prizes,  may  be,  get, 

But  whatsoever 
Fate  for  us  may  have  in  store, 
Be  it  less  or  be  it  more, 
Be  it  gold  or  be  it  lead, 
Be  it  tail  or  be  it  head, 
Be  it  odd  or  be  it  even, 
Here  's  again  to  Seventy  Seven  ! 

The  class  then  sung,  "  Whoop  'er  up." 

Strobel.  I  stated  that  there  would  be  no  formal  toasts. 
There  will  be  one  exception.  Any  one  coming  back  after  twenty- 
five  years  must  notice  the  great  expansion  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  university,  and  any  one  who  is  a  part  of  it  is  also  deeply 
impressed  by  the  development  of  its  organization.  Whether 
human  happiness  has  been  increased  by  these  changes  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say.  I  am  going  to  call,  to  reply  to  the  toast  of 
Alma  Mater,  one  of  the  class  who  has  been  closely  connected 
with  the  university  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  he  is  doubly 
connected  with  it  from  the  fact  that  he  has  there  a  distinguished 
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son.  Since  we  have  just  heard  that  Harvard  has  beaten  Yale 
by  10  to  4  (applause),  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  at  this  moment 
which  is  the  more  distinguished,  the  father  or  the  son. 

I  give  you  the  toast  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and  I  ask  Wendell  to 
reply. 

Barrett  Wendell  made  an  impromptu  speech  in  answer  to  this 
toast,  but  the  stenographer  failed  to  get  even  a  remotely  intel- 
ligible record  of  his  words.  What  he  said  he  remembers  to 
have  been  most  kindly  received,  but  of  what  it  was  in  detail  he 
has  no  remembrance ;  and  the  stenographic  report  sent  him  in  no 
wise  refreshes  his  memory.  He  has  asked,  then,  that  his  speech 
go  unrecorded. 

Strobel.  I  spoke  of  the  business  men,  of  the  achievements 
of  the  class  in  business.  I  shall  now  call  on  a  solid  business 
man  ;  one  who  also  at  the  present  time  has  a  son  in  college,  and 
is,  therefore,  represented  there  by  the  second  generation. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Bird  to  let  us  hear  something  from  him. 

Charles  Sumner  Bird.  At  the  time  of  our  graduation,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  unusual  to  ask  a  business 
man  to  speak  at  a  Harvard  Class  Dinner,  for  in  those  days  the 
art  of  saying  anything  worth  hearing  was  believed  to  be  the 
exclusive  gift  of  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  or  even  the  clergymen. 

At  that  time  comparatively  few  Harvard  graduates  went  into 
business,  for  in  those  days  a  grammar  school  education  was  as 
much  as  most  business  men  had,  and  more  than  was  thought  to 
be  essential. 

Do  you  men  here  to-night  realize  what  a  change  has  taken 
place,  and  what  has  produced  it  ?  It  was  stated  the  other  day 
that  a  majority  of  the  class  which  has  just  graduated  from  Har- 
vard will  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits ;  and  the  same  is  prob- 
ably true  of  the  other  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country. 

This  is  a  great  and  significant  change  to  occur  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time ;  and  to  me  it  means  that  a  higher  and  better 
standard  will  prevail  in  the  business  world  due  to  this  great  and 
increasing  influx  of  young  men  fresh  from  the  liberalizing  influ- 
ences of  our  great  educational  institutions. 
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I  hope,  too,  that  it  means  that  our  business  men  are  learning 
that  a  college  training  does  not  unfit  a  boy  for  a  successful 
business  career  ;  that  a  young  man  with  a  college  education  can 
and  will  grasp  a  business  proposition  with  a  quicker  and  keener 
comprehension  than  would  be  possible  if  he  lacked  such  an  ad- 
vantage. 

I  do  not  claim  that  in  college  a  boy  will  get  those  inborn 
qualities,  —  brains,  pluck,  stick-to-it-iveness,  —  but  I  do  believe 
that  four  years  of  that  life  will,  more  than  any  other  kind  of 
training,  foster  and  develop  those  very  inherent  qualities  which 
are  so  vital  in  every  man's  business  life. 

It  means,  I  believe,  that  our  business  men  are  unwilling  that 
their  sons  should  miss  from  their  lives  what  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  get  except  at  college,  —  that  is,  the  broadening  in- 
fluences of  that  kind  of  an  education,  and  above  all  the  leveling 
process  which  must  come  from  the  daily  intimate  companionship 
of  such  men  as  graduate  from  our  universities  every  year,  such 
men  as  graduated  from  Harvard  in  '77. 

I  hope  it  means  that  money-getting  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be 
the  only  aim  of  a  successful  man  of  business  ;  that  knowing  how 
to  use  money  wisely  is  more  important  than  knowing  how  to 
make  it ;  that  a  business  man  to  be  truly  successful  must  be  not 
only  just  and  honest  in  his  mercantile  life,  but  that  he  must  also 
take  an  active  interest  in  his  social  and  political  surroundings. 

Above  all,  my  classmates,  the  greatest  influence  of  our  col- 
lege life,  the  one  which  most  affects  all  of  us,  whether  in  business 
or  in  a  profession,  whether  our  home  be  here  in  New  England  or 
in  California,  —  the  greatest  influence,  I  say,  is  the  social  one, 
the  intimate  lifelong  friendships  made  during  the  four  years  of 
our  college  life.  During  my  twenty-five  years  of  business  I  have 
naturally  made  many  friends,  but  they  are  in  another  and  quite  a 
different  class,  and  cannot  be  the  same  to  me  as  the  friends  of 
my  earlier  days,  the  friends  of  '77. 

Bands  of  steel  bind  us  to  our  college  friends.  The  associa- 
tions of  those  days  will  be  a  joy  and  inspiration  during  our  lives. 
Money  for  that  purpose  is  well  expended,  for  those  four  years 
are  the  most  joyful  and  profitable  of  all  our  days. 

In  the  future  the  college-bred  man  will,  I  hope  and  believe, 
take  a  far  more  important  part  in  the  industrial  development  of 
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our  country  than  he  has  in  the  past.  It  is  well  for  us  all  that 
this  is  true. 

The  great  industrial  combinations,  which  are  rapidly  getting 
control  of  all  kinds  of  business,  must,  in  order  to  be  eventually 
successful,  get  the  highest  type  of  man,  morally,  intellectually, 
and  physically. 

The  burning  question  of  a  fair  division  of  the  profits  of  indus- 
try, of  the  settlement  of  strikes  by  some  form  of  arbitration  more 
effective  than  we  have  had  yet,  must  be  handled  by  wiser,  broader, 
more  unselfish  men  than  have  yet  appeared. 

The  great  industrial  questions  of  to-day  are  yet  unsolved. 
The  social  reformer,  the  philanthropist,  the  teacher,  are  impor- 
tant contributors  to  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  solution  of 
these  vital  problems,  but  fully  as  important  a  factor  should,  and 
will  be,  the  successful  business  man. 

Greed,  selfishness,  ignorance,  —  qualities  as  pronounced  in  the 
operator  as  in  the  coal  miner,  —  are  back  of  the  great  industrial 
strike  which  to-day  threatens  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 
Unless  such  conflicts  between  .capital  and  labor  can  be  settled 
without  causing  so  much  misery  and  loss,  then  our  industrial 
prosperity  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

Not  for  one  moment  do  I  claim  that  greed  and  selfishness  are 
eliminated  in  the  college-bred  man,  but  it  must  be  true  that  the 
man  who  during  the  four  years  of  his  college  course  has  given 
some  thought  and  study  to  social  and  economic  questions,  and 
has  had  the  liberalizing  and  broadening  influences  which  the 
intimate  companionship  of  one's  college  friends  fosters,  must, 
after  he  has  acquired  practical  business  sense,  be  fitter  to  tackle 
and  solve  wisely  and  humanely  the  great  industrial  problems 
which  are  crowding  upon  us  so  rapidly,  than  he  would  be  with- 
out such  training. 

In  order  to  do  his  full  duty  he  must  regard  his  own  business  as 
a  trust  to  be  conducted  for  the  public  as  well  as  for  his  own  good, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  task  he  should  devote  his  en- 
ergy, his  practical  business  sense  —  yes,  even,  if  necessary,  his  life. 

Strobel.  I  feel  sure  that  the  class  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
one  of  us  who  has  not  been  to  a  class  reunion  since  he  grad- 
uated, and  I  am  going  to  make  Butler  speak.     (Great  applause.) 
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I  want  to  say  that  I  have  accomplished  this  with  great  diffi- 
culty, for  Butler  has  shown  an  extraordinary  disinclination  to 
speak.  I  told  him  that  he  might  get  interesting  forms  of  ex- 
pression from  the  local  press  in  the  country  where  he  lives.  I 
remember  that  when  he  was  in  college  he  showed  me  a  newspaper 
which  struck  me  as  being  remarkably  emphatic  in  its  style. 
This  journal  was  attacking  a  political  opponent,  and  represented 
him  as  "  fussing  and  blowing  around  like  a  cannon  loaded  with 
manure."  I  also  remember  one  of  the  many  other  graphically 
described  incidents.  The  paper  stated  that  at  a  church  sociable 
a  few  nights  before,  one  "  Marmaduke  Eccles  had  made  a  beastly 
attack  on  Brother  Jones,  and  this  proved  that  Marmaduke  Eccles 
was  no  more  impressed  with  the  true  spirit  of  religion  than  a 
bob-tailed  steer  in  fly-time."  It  seems  to  me  that  a  man  with  the 
advantages  of  literature  like  this  ought  never  to  be  lacking  in  a 
certain  original  and  forcible  facility  of  expression.     (Applause.) 

Henry  Sigourney  Butler.  Classmates,  I  have  been  won- 
dering greatly  why  my  friend  Strobel  should  call  upon  me  to 
say  anything  this  evening,  but  I  now  see  that  he  has  called  upon 
me  as  representing  those  outer  barbarians  —  if  there  are  any 
besides  myself —  who  have  been  away  from  the  class  for  five  and 
twenty  years,  and  who  through  these  years  have  been  remote 
from  Harvard  and  the  class.  Perhaps  the  selection,  if  that  has 
been  in  his  mind,  is  proper,  for  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  be 
absent  from  all  the  gatherings  of  the  class  heretofore,  and  I 
have  not  been  in  touch  with  Harvard  or  '77  affairs.  In  fact, 
through  a  number  of  years  I  had  but  one  '77  correspondent,  and 
he  was  not  near  Cambridge  at  that  time ;  I  think  that  he  was  then 
United  States  Minister  to  Patagonia  (applause),  or  some  other 
South  American  country.     (Great  applause.) 

It  was  Stubbie  Child  who  used  to  say  to  us  that  religion 
formed  such  a  bond  in  the  middle  ages  that  people  of  all  classes 
were  brought  together  by  it  in  a  common  assembly,  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  knight  and  the  ploughman  and  the  seaman  and  the 
doctor  and  the  lawyer  and  the  wife  of  Bath  could  come  together 
and  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  and  tell  their  pleasant 
tales  as  they  went  along.  I  suppose  that  class  feeling,  which  I 
now  understand  is  extinct,  but  which  certainly  existed  down  to 
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'77,  is  a  similar  leveler  ;  so  the  outer  barbarian  and  the  Athenian 
can  sit  at  this  board  with  equal  rank.  If  I  stand  as  a  represent- 
ative of  these  outer  barbarians  I  can  only  say  for  them  that  it 
seems  very  pleasant  that  we  should  be  here,  reviving  the  memory 
of  those  four  years,  those  four  happy  years  now  long  passed,  but 
which  seem  to  us  as  but  yesterday.  Of  course  there  must  be 
sadness  mingled  with  the  joy  when  we  think  of  those  who  have 
passed  away,  —  and  particularly  sad  to  me  is  it  that  I  come  here 
and  do  not  find  Sigourney  Butler. 

Speaking  of  remoteness  reminds  me  that  all  through  these 
twenty -five  years  that  have  passed  I  have  received  circulars 
from  committees  of  the  alumni  suggesting  that  Harvard  Uni- 
versity should  be  nationalized  and  localized,  and  that  this  end 
would  be  accomplished  by  electing  overseers  remote  from  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston.  I  think  the  circulars  in  the  early  years  urged 
the  election  of  some  New  Yorker,  and  afterwards  some  Phila- 
delphian,  but  the  movement  reached  such  an  extreme  that  a  year 
or  two  ago  Mr.  Samuel  Hill  of  '79  was  elected  an  overseer,  re- 
siding by  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Hill  apparently 
appreciated  the  spirit  of  the  movement,  and  that  a  leading  quali- 
fication in  his  case  was  his  remoteness  from  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  for  he  immediately  thereafter  removed  to  Seattle,  in  the 
State  of  Washington  (applause) ;  so  that  Harvard  College  now 
has  the  honor  of  having  an  overseer  on  the  shores  of  Puget 
Sound,  and  the  outer  barbarians  are  suitably  represented  •  and 
as  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  seem  to  be  extending,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  some  Filipino  may  at  some  time  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  overseer,  or  perhaps  even  Macaulay's  New 
Zealander. 

Speaking  for  these  outer  barbarians,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  to  those  of  you  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  spend 
the  intervening  years  in  the  shadow  of  Memorial  Hall,  that  we 
are  grateful  to  you  for  the  kind  way  in  which  you  have  received 
us  at  this  reunion,  and  have  made  us  feel  at  home  again  in  these 
scenes,  once  so  familiar  to  us  but  to  which  we  have  so  long  been 
strangers.  I  know  that  I  express  the  feelings  of  all  of  my  con- 
stituents when  I  say  that  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  the 
many  courtesies  extended  to  us  who  have  come  from  a  distance. 
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Classmates,  let  me  no  longer  trespass  upon  your  kindness  and 
patience. 

A  Voice.  Fellows,  Babcock  has  arrived.  (Cries  of  "  Good, 
good.") 

Babcock  sung  "  Rocked  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep,"  and  an 
encore. 

Strobel.  To  go  back  a  little  farther  than  the  twenty-five 
years  since  we  graduated  :  In  the  election  of  '76  I  was  rash 
enough  to  bet  five  dollars  on  the  Democratic  candidate,  the 
other  party  to  the  contract  being  Richards.  He  called  promptly 
the  morning  after  the  election  and  paid  the  bet.  In  those  days 
of  impecuniosity  five  dollars  was  a  very  large  amount  to  me,  and 
I  quickly  disposed  of  it  with  the  friends  I  loved  best.  A  week 
or  so  after  that  Richards  called  again,  and  said  he  thought  that 
all  bets  had  better  be  declared  off.  After  considerable  labor 
I  succeeded  in  refunding  the  money.  That  incident  left  me 
with  a  clear  impression  of  the  dexterity  of  the  Republican  party 
and  with  the  belief  that  Richards  would  one  of  these  days  be  a 
great  man.  The  future  has  shown  that  I  was  right  on  both  of 
these  points.  Ohio  is  an  extraordinary  State,  and  who  knows 
what  are  the  potentialities  of  Richards  ?  I  now  call  upon  Solici- 
tor-General Richards  for  a  speech. 

John  Kelvey  Richards,  it  was  found,  had  left  the  room. 

Strobel.  Has  he  left  us  ?  Has  he  withdrawn  temporarily  or 
permanently  ? 

Sauzade.     When  you  told  that  story  about  the  money  he  left. 

A  Voice.     Call  the  debt  off. 

Sauzade.    You  won  that  money  fairly. 

Strobel.  Of  course  I  did<  Anyhow  we  shall  be  prepared 
for  Richards  if  he  turns  up  later.  I  will  now  go  on  to  another 
subject. 
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I  think,  in  addition  to  the  various  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  other  matters,  there  has  also  been  a  great  change  in  the 
American  Stage  since  we  were  in  college.  Those  days  were  the 
days  of  stock  companies,  when  we  all  knew  Warren  and  Charles 
Barron  and  Shewell  and  Mrs.  Barry ;  we  had  a  sort  of  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  stock  actors  and  actresses  of  that  day. 
One  of  the  latter  has  lately  died.  Now  that  condition  no  longer 
exists.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  the  trust  that  has  done  it,  but 
the  stock  company  of  those  days  has  totally  disappeared. 

One  of  our  classmates  has  been  connected  ever  since  gradua- 
tion with  the  efforts  to  improve  the  stage,  and  I  am  going  to  ask 
Sargent  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Franklin  Haven  Sargent.  Classmates,  I  admire  the  suave, 
diplomatic  way  with  which  our  Toastmaster  characterizes  us  ! 

I  am  strongly  impressed,  as  I  look  about,  with  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  facial  "  make-up  "  of  the  class.  It  re- 
minds me  of  what  happened  to  one  of  our  classmates  at  a  previous 
dinner.  I  hope  it  is  not  an  old  story.  He  was  in  rather  an  exalted 
frame  of  mind,  and  went  about  shaking  hands  industriously  with 
every  one  seated  at  the  table,  and  finally  he  reached  the  toast- 
master,  and  said,  "  Old  man,  it 's  most  extraordinary  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  this  class ;  I  hardly  recognize  one  of  them." 
The  toastmaster  says :  "  Why,  man,  you  are  a  fool ;  this  is  not 
the  class  of  '77,  it 's  the  class  of  '88."    (Applause  and  laughter.) 

Startling  things  have  been  told  me  to-day,  enough  to  give  one 
stage  fright,  about  fathers  and  grandfathers,  —  I  wish  I  knew 
who  they  were. 

I  don't  really  know  what  interesting  feature  of  my  experiences 
I  can  give.  The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  dramatic  life 
have  certainly  been  very  great.  I  was  asked  the  other  day  if 
there  were  any  young  men  coming  forward  on  the  stage  to-day 
to  equal  those  great  names  we  knew  in  our  college  days  ;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  say  emphatically,  "  No,  we  have  none."  There 
is  no  young  man  coming  forward  to  equal  the  romantic  power 
of  the  Fechter  of  our  college  days,  of  whom  I  think  it  was  a 
matron  of  Boston — naturally  of  Boston — who  said:  "I  only 
wish  he  would  teach  my  prospective  sons-in-law  how  to  make 
love  !  "    (Applause  and  laughter.) 
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We  have  no  Edwin  Forrest,  no  King  Lear,  no  Juliet  since 
Neilson,  —  the  best  and  the  only  Juliet  we  ever  had.  I  do  not 
wish,  however,  to  imply  that  the  stage  has  retrograded ;  it  has 
simply  changed.  The  interest  in  the  past  has  been  in  individ- 
uals. The  theatre  then  was  a  limited  planetary  system,  and  the 
"  support "  of  those  individual  stars  in  our  early  days  was  rather 
poor.  To-day  the  ensemble  is  much  better.  It  is  more  like  an 
aggregation  of  very  small  stars  spread  over  a  larger  space. 

The  business  of  the  theatre,  to  which  reference  was  made,  is 
indicative  of  the  same  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  other 
businesses,  involving  centralization  and  consolidation,  —  and  cer- 
tainly, from  a  business  standpoint,  for  the  better.  The  business 
of  the  actor  even  to-day  is  a  kind  of  diplomacy,  just  as  I  sup- 
pose the  art  of  the  diplomat  is  in  his  acting.  Certainly  we  have 
a  distinguished  diplomat  with  us,  who  I  remember  in  our  college 
days  was  distinguished  in  the  early  part  of  our  term  in  the 
sophomore  year  as  a  very  excellent  low  comedian.  (Applause 
and  laughter.)  A  distinctive  characteristic,  I  remember,  was 
his  use  in  the  parts  in  which  he  was  most  effective,  of  a  great 
deal  of  red  paint,  —  a  habit  which  I  presume  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  class  of  '77.     (Laughter.) 

The  leading  ladies  of  that  day  among  us  were  certainly  very 
excellent.  I  am  told  that  the  ladies  of  Cambridge  used  to  come 
to  the  college  performances,  and  study  with  profit  the  form  and 
manner  and  etiquette  of  the  leading  ladies  of  our  college  socie- 
ties, except  in  the  ease  of  accident,  such  as  stepping  upon  one's 
train,  when  the  language  used  was  not  always  ladylike. 

Speaking  of  Juliet,  and  as  an  indication  of  the  change  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  twenty  years,  I  recall  —  I  think  it 
was  the  first  performance  I  saw  in  New  York  city  after  I  had 
moved  there  —  a  representation  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It  was  an 
actual  fact,  a  thing  which  is  absolutely  impossible  of  occurrence 
to-day,  that  the  Juliet  who  was  making  her  debut  concluded  that 
the  balcony  was  the  ideal  place  to  give  a  very  elaborate  song. 
She  then,  at  her  death,  not  knowing  how  to  fall,  and  certainly 
not  having  rehearsed  it,  and  finding  she  had  to  fall  upon  the 
prostrate  body  of  Romeo,  looked  about  in  dismay,  and  said, "  Oh 
pshaw !  "  and  sat  down  forcibly  upon  the  chest  of  Romeo,  and 
then  rolled  over  (applause  and  laughter),  the  immediate  effect 
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being  a  sound  emitted  from  the  diaphragm  of  Romeo  and  an 
upward  movement  of  his  legs.     (Great  applause  and  laughter.) 

Now  that  was  in  a  prominent  New  York  theatre,  and  the  young 
lady  received  the  encomium  of  the  press.  To-day  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  such  a  thing  should  occur.  The  technique  of  the 
stage  has  undergone  a  great  change  and  a  great  improvement. 
I  have  been  like  a  missionary  among  the  heathen,  you  might 
say,  in  trying  to  build  up  a  respect  for  the  educational  side  of  the 
drama  in  a  small  way.  In  the  many  problems  that  have  come 
before  me,  and  the  many  difficulties  I  have  had  to  face,  I  have 
been  met  everywhere  with  the  remark  :  "  He  is  all  right,  he  is 
a  Harvard  man."  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  college  for  any  suc- 
cess I  may  have  met.  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  spirit  of  my 
class,  the  good  fellowship,  the  happy,  free,  and  energetic  spirit  of 
the  Class  of  '77.     (Great  applause.) 

Strobel.  Has  any  one  detected  the  reappearance  of  Solicitor- 
General  Richards  ?     If  not,  we  will  proceed. 

On  looking  at  the  daily  press  the  other  day  I  saw  a  picture 
with  the  title  "  Judge  Harris  listening  to  a  suggestion."  It  was 
the  title  that  told  me  who  it  was.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
congratulate  our  classmate  upon  his  elevation  to  the  bench,  and 
at  the  same  time  extend  to  him  in  some  degree  our  sympathy  on 
account  of  his  having  attained  a  prominence  which  exposes  him 
to  snap  portraits  in  the  daily  press  of  the  United  States.  I  am 
sure  that  if  any  unfortunate  person  should  be  brought  before 
Harris  charged  with  crime  and  having  the  same  features  that  the 
Judge  had  in  that  picture,  the  prisoner  would  be  convicted  by  the 
jury  without  listening  to  any  evidence  whatsoever.  (Applause 
and  laughter.) 

In  reading  certain  legal  discussions  before  the  Judge  I  felt  a 
further  sympathy  for  him.  It  brought  to  my  mind  an  occurrence 
which  happened  to  a  cousin  of  mine  in  South  Carolina  who  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  jury  immediately  after  the  war,  when  half  of 
the  jury  was  composed  of  colored  persons.  There  was  a  discus- 
sion between  two  of  the  lawyers  on  some  abstruse  point  of  law 
similar  to  the  argument  before  Harris  the  other  day,  when  a 
colored  juryman,  sitting  immediately  behind  my  cousin,  leaned 
over  and  said  to  him  :  "  Sir,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the 
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law  is  actuated  by  broken  and  syntactical  sentences."  (Laughter.) 
We  ought  to  feel  in  sympathy  with  Harris  that  "  the  law  is 
actuated  with  broken  and  syntactical  sentences,"  and  that  he  is 
required  to  dispose  of  questions  of  this  kind  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

Harris  will  now  make  a  few  remarks. 

Robert  Orr  Harris.  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Class  of  '77  :  I  have  been  accustomed  during  the  years  since  we 
graduated  to  be  one  of  the  great  body  of  listeners,  and  have 
taken  great  delight  at  being  present  at  all  these  dinners  and 
listening  to  the  good  things  that  the  other  fellows  have  said,  but 
being  called  upon  myself  to  speak  has  been  rather  destructive 
to  my  appetite  ;  it  has  spoiled  my  dinner,  increased  my  thirst, 
and  prevented  my  gratifying  that  thirst  to  the  extent  that  I 
should  have  enjoyed. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  on  which  you  commiserate  me  so 
much,  I  would  say  that  the  beautiful  cut  which  appeared  of  me 
in  the  paper  a  week  ago,  is  not  the  first  time  that  pictures  of  me 
have  appeared  in  the  paper.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  trying  a 
capital  case,  when  I  was  district  attorney,  and  one  of  the  Boston 
papers  had  its  own  special  pen  and  ink  artist  on  the  spot,  and 
the  next  day  the  paper  came  out  with  a  series  of  pictures :  "  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Harris  examining  a  witness."  "  District  Attorney 
reading  from  documents,"  etc.  The  night  of  the  day  on  which 
that  paper  was  issued  I  received  a  copy  of  it  from  my  wife,  who 
was  resting  quietly  in  our  country  home,  with  this  brief  remark 
penciled  upon  it :  "  If  the  occupation  in  which  you  are  at  present 
engaged  has  wrought  such  a  change  in  your  personal  appearance, 
you  need  not  come  home."     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

I  suppose  that  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  class,  except  one 
other,  and  I  imagine  he  has  forgotten  it,  who  could  tell  this  little 
bit  of  real  history,  as  yet  unrelated  and  unwritten,  in  regard  to 
this  class  of  '77.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty- 
eight  years  ago  —  and  John  Tyler  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong 
in  my  arithmetic  —  Sauzade  and  I  were  made  a  committee  to 
prowl  around  Boston  and  find  a  place  in  which  we  could  have 
our  sophomore  dinner.  I  was  a  little  past  the  freshman  stage 
and  fresh  from  the  country.     We  came  in  town,  not  by  electric 
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power  as  now,  but  by  the  old-fashioned  horsecar  ;  we  came  into 
Bowdoin  Square,  started  up  the  street,  and  engaged  in  some  mild 
conversation,  and  then  something  or  other  happened,  and  I 
suddenly  discovered  that  Sauzade,  instead  of  walking  in  his 
usual  erect  fashion  at  my  side,  was  proceeding  in  a  crab-like 
fashion  and  looking  in  my  face,  and  when  I  said :  "  What  is  the 
matter,  Sauzade  ?  "  he  sort  of  leered  around  in  front  of  me  and 
said :  "  Harris,  I  don't  believe  you  are  so  damned  pious  as  you 
look."  (Laughter  and  applause.)  What  he  meant  I  never  knew. 
Well,  we  came  up  to  the  Parker  House  and  marched  in  here,  and 
as  we  came  in  Sauzade  said :  "  Harris,  I  think  you  had  better 
interview  Mr.  Parker  and  let  me  act  as  reinforcements."  So  I 
went  up  to  the  desk,  put  on  as  bold  a  front  as  possible,  and  asked 
to  see  Mr.  Parker.  An  old  gentleman  confronted  me,  and  I 
accosted  him,  with  Sauzade  as  reinforcements,  and  said :  "Mr. 
Parker,  I  represent  a  body  of  something  like  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more  correct,  earnest,  and  sincere  men  who  want  to  get 
together  in  this  hotel  for  the  purpose,  in  an  informal  way,  of 
having  a  good  dinner,  and  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  entire  country."  The  old  gentleman 
looked  up  at  me  and  said  :  "  College  boys  ?  "  and  I  said  "  Yes, 
sir."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  had  the  class  of  '76  here  last  night  "  — 
that,  if  you  will  recall,  was  the  class  which  had  at  that  time  as  one 
of  its  leaders  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Hon.  William 
H.  Moody.  He  was  a  god-like  and  quiet  youth,  as  you  will  re- 
member. (Applause.)  Mr.  Parker  said  :  "  I  don't  know  as  I  care 
to  have  you  here  at  all."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  Mr.  Parker  "  —  and 
then  I  thought  of  Sauzade's  remarks  and  I  tried  to  put  on  that 
look  which  he  had  just  before  spoken  of,  and  said :  "  The  class 
of  '76  is  an  abnormal  collection  of  young  men  anyway,  but 
really  the  body  of  men  I  represent  are  sincere,  quiet  parties,  and 
represent  all  that  is  modest  and  correct."  He  looked  at  me,  and 
I  thought  he  was  wavering  a  little  bit,  but  just  then  he  looked 
over  my  shoulder  at  Sauzade  ;  that  was  enough.  His  jaws  came 
together  with  a  snap  and  he  said :  "  I  will  never  have  another 
college  class  here."     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

You  see  my  estimate  of  the  class  has  been  justified  by  the 
lapse  of  time.  I  am  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  that  peculiar 
creature,  the  prophet  spoken  of  as  "  entitled  to  honor  even  in  his 
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own  country,"  for  to-night  you  are  the  guests  of  this  house,  the 
welcome  guests,  the  honored  guests.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
times  have  changed,  or  the  present  proprietors  have  felt  that 
the  years  that  have  passed  have  had  a  sobering  influence  on  us, 
.  or  that  they  have  greater  confidence  in  our  solvency  — 

Sauzade.  Your  Honor,  was  n't  it  Swift  you  referred  to  in- 
stead of  me  ? 

Harris.  No,  sir.  As  a  result  of  not  being  able  to  procure  a 
room  here  we  finally  had  to  crawl  away  up  to  the  South  End  and 
get  into  that  hotel  on —  I  think  it  is  called  Franklin  Square  now 
—  there  was  a  hotel  there  where  the  Conservatory  of  Music  is 
now,  and  I  suppose  the  songs  we  sang  that  night  inspired  the 
present  institution.     (Laughter.) 

But  outside  of  this,  gentlemen,  it  gives  me  the  very  greatest 
pleasure  to  be  with  you  to-night.  I  believe  I  have  not  skipped 
any  of  the  class  dinners  that  we  have  had,  and  I  have  always 
taken  the  greatest  delight  in  these  assemblies,  and  some  of  you, 
I  presume  all  of  you,  have  the  same  feelings  in  your  different 
homes  and  in  your  different  occupations  that  I  have  had  every 
year  of  my  life  since  I  have  graduated  from  college,  and  that  is 
one  of  solid  satisfaction  at  having  had  the  privilege  of  being  a 
son  of  Harvard  and  a  member  of  this  class.  (Applause.)  In 
our  different  homes  we  take  the  greatest  comfort  in  reading 
of  the  successes  of  our  classmates.  In  spite  of  the  separation 
of  distance  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  bond  of  common  interest 
and  class  feeling,  and  it  has  been  to  me  not  only  a  great  com- 
fort, but  a  help  and  an  inspiration.  As  Wendell  has  said,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  college  and 
of  breathing  in  and  absorbing  that  thing  which  we  cannot  de- 
scribe, that  we  can  only  feel,  the  spirit  that  we  get  there  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  old  college,  is  a  help  to  all  of  us.  No  man  of 
us,  in  what  he  does  in  life,  no  matter  what  it  is,  but  I  believe  is 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  fact  of  his  connection  with  an  hon- 
orable body  of  men,  men  with  whom  he  has  been  in  close  touch, 
and  he  perhaps  regulates  his  own  life  by  the  feeling  that  he 
is  bound  to  others,  and  that  his  own  conduct  must  be  some- 
what guided  by  his  duties  to  them.  It  has  been  so  with  me,  and 
whatever  little  I  have  of  gain  in  life  has  been,  I  must  say,  some- 
what tinged  with  that  feeling,  that  to  bring  disgrace  in  any  way 
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on  such  a  class  as  this  would  be  somewhat  more  than  the  doing 
of  any  single  act.  I  have  owed  you  all  something,  and  it  'is  one 
of  the  debts  which  we  owe  to  the  college,  and  one  of  the  debts 
which  we  are  glad  to  pay. 

Now,  as  to  the  position  which,  by  the  grace  of  the  Governor, 
—  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  with  the  consent  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  —  has  been  conferred  upon  me,  I  had  thought, 
when  it  came  to  me,  that  I  was  gliding  out  of  the  stormy  waters 
of  practice  at  a  time  when  I  had  given  up  all  idea  of  accumulat- 
ing money  myself  in  the  practice  of  law — I  had  ceased  to  care 
very  much  for  that  anyway —  I  thought  I  was  gliding  out  of  the 
stormy  waters  into  the  peaceful  waters,  and  the  first  thing  that 
confronted  me  was  a  blow  right  from  the  ranks  of  the  class  of  '77. 
John  Tyler,  sitting  up  there  in  his  office  in  the  Tremont  Building, 
conspiring  against  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  community, 
struck  me  a  deadly  blow,  and  I  want  to  read  you  the  infernal 
composition  that  he  wrote  me,  some  of  it,  and  I  want  to  say  from 
this  decision  he  saw  fit  to  make  —  feeling  on  this  occasion  it  would 
be  the  only  opportunity  I  should  have,  as  I  could  not  appeal 
from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober— I  have  taken  my  exceptions 
and  come  at  once  to  the  full  bench.  This  is  in  part  what  he 
says  :  — 

Boston,  May  28, 1902. 
Hon.  Robert  O.  Harris,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

My  dear  Bob:  I  understand  to-day  that  the  Governor  has 
nominated  you  to  be  a  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  I  desire 
to  send  you  my  very  hearty  congratulations. 

I  have  not  been  riding  in  the  cars  to  and  from  Andover  every 
day  lately  with  Ed  Pierce  without  learning  a  thing  or  two  about 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Superior  Bench.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  tender  you  advice  as  to  your  conduct  on  the  bench,  your 
relations  with  counsel,  or  your  findings  on  facts  or  law,  but  I  do 
want  to  remind  you  that  you  have  got  something  new  to  live  up 
to,  and  that  something  is  a  silk  hat.  Plaintiffs  and  defendants 
may  flourish  or  may  fade,  but  by  decree  of  both  courts  the  silk 
tile,  like  the  poor,  will  be  always  with  you.  Trousers  at  half 
mast,  an  unpressed  coat,  and  other  indications  of  careless  ap- 
parel will  never  do  with  the  perpetual  plug.  Unless  you  pay 
careful  attention  to  these  details  it  will  shine  conspicuous  by 
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reason  of  the  neglect  beneath  it.  It  will  reproachfully  gleam 
upon  the  public  like  a  diamond  badly  set  and  you  will  have  failed 
to  come  up  to  what  we  expect  of  you.  Give  us  bad  law,  get 
overruled  as  often  as  you  please,  but  remember  that  the  silk  tile, 
unless  carefully  managed,  is  a  constant  danger.  Let  us  be  able 
to  point  you  out  on  the  street  as  you  are  pursuing  your  way  to 
the  court  house  and  to  say :  "  Do  you  see  that  judicial  Chester- 
field ?  He  was  of  '77."  And  if  you  ever  have  occasion  to  define 
a  drunk,  Bob,  don't  try.  Just  say  you  know  what  it  is,  and  that 
it  is  beyond  words. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  there  is  anything  that  any  of  you  esteem  as 
an  honorable  achievement  in  this,  it  is  one  of  my  great  delights 
that  I  can  bring  it  as  an  offering  to  the  class  of  '77 ;  and  I  would 
furthermore  say,  in  the  work  that  I  am  about  to  enter  upon,  I 
take  great  comfort  in  the  fact  that  in  the  class  of  '77,  around  me 
every  day,  will  be  some  of  the  most  distinguished,  most  learned 
brothers  of  my  own  time  at  the  bar  in  Boston,  men  of  honorable 
lives,  honorable  practice,  and  great  learning,  who  will  contribute 
fully  as  much  as  will  the  bench  to  the  advancement  of  justice 
and  the  profession  we  represent. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.     (Great  applause.) 

SONG 

"  Carry  me  back  to  Old  Virginny." 

Strobel.  We  now  come  to  the  closing  incident  of  the  even- 
ing. There  are  rare  occasions  in  our  lives  when  we  see  places 
filled  by  extraordinary  men.  There  may  be  classes  that  have 
presidents ;  there  may  be  classes  that  have  bishops ;  there  may 
be  classes  that  have  men  of  great  note  in  the  various  pursuits  in 
life,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  '77  has 
the  very  best  possible  secretary.  (Great  applause.)  I  am  going 
to  ask  you  to  drink  the  health  of  John  Tyler,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  him  to  speak  for  himself,  —  he  may  talk  of  domestic  bliss,  if 
he  chooses.     (Laughter  and  great  applause.) 

We  will  first  drink  to  his  health. 

John  Ford  Tyler.  Classmates  of  '77  :  I  am  never  surprised 
at  any  form  which  the  kindness  and  consideration  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  '77  may  take.  My  pleasant  relations  with  them  for  the 
last  twelve  years  have  been  among  the  brightest  experiences  of 
my  life ;  and  I  am  very  glad  if  I  have  performed  the  duties  of  the 
secretaryship  to  your  satisfaction.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  a  very 
easy  matter  for  a  comparatively  unknown  member  of  the  class  to 
take  an  office  which  has  been  filled,  and  so  well  filled,  by  Billy 
Russell ;  and  if  you  think  that  I  have  carried  it  out  along  the 
lines  which  he  would  have  followed,  I  am  more  than  satisfied. 

I  am  reporting  to-night  mostly  in  print,  and  in  this  book 
which  I  have  handed  you  at  this  dinner  you  will  find  nearly  all 
your  lives.  There  are,  no  doubt,  many  mistakes  in  it,  but 
Houghton  printed  it  and  they  are  all  his.  We  have  a  good 
many  remarkable  lives  there,  and  I  find  that  I  have  made  a 
great  mistake  in  sending  the  advance  sheets  to  Strobel,  for  he 
has  covered  about  all  the  ground  I  intended  to  cover.  But  I 
hear  that  to-morrow  President  Eliot,  always  friendly  to  the  mem- 
bers of  '77  (applause),  has  decided,  waiving  the  usual  presence 
of  the  candidate,  to  confer  upon  all  the  members  of  '77  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.,  and  I  understand  that  if  you  do  not  like  that 
particular  degree  you  can  bring  it  back  and  get  something  you 
do  like.  I  have  been  favored  with  a  few  of  the  advance  sheets 
of  his  remarks  upon  that  occasion,  and  lest  some  of  you  should 
not  get  into  Sanders  Theatre,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  few  sam- 
ples. The  President,  you  know,  stands  up  there  and  enumerates 
the  different  merits  of  the  candidates  for  degrees.  To-morrow 
he  is  going  to  say  something  like  this  :  — 

Melville  Bull.  Substantial  Tiller  of  the  Soil;  Great  States- 
man from  Little  Rhode  Island ;  Manipulator  of  the  Ballot ;  Suc- 
cessful Exponent  of  the  Art  of  "  Getting  There." 

Cushing.  Beloved  Physician;  Frequenter  of  Hospitals;  Au- 
thor of  the  thrilling  article,  "  A  Method  for  the  Restoration  of 
Entire  Tibiae  Necrotic  from  Acute  Osteomyelites." 

Morris  Gray.  Leading  Trustee;  Acute  Lawyer;  Chief  Mar- 
shal. 

Harriman.  Father  of  the  Class  Baby ;  Congregationalist,  Bap- 
tist, Evangelist,  Imperialist  from  the  Standpoint  of  Prophecy, 
Anglo-Israelite. 

Harris  and  Pierce.  Sturdy  Upholders  of  the  Scales  of  Jus- 
tice ;  Upright  Judges. 
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Leeds,  Builder  of  Bridge  Theories ;  Pious  Upholder  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Game  ;  Superb  Ballast  for  Yachts  ;  Pacer  of 
the  Euchre  Deck. 

Martin.  Singer  of  Songs ;  Essayist;  Beloved  Member  of '77. 
•  Morgan.  Master  of  Ships  ;  Keeper  of  the  Gate  ;  Admiral  of 
the  '77  navy. 

0) 'Callaghan.  Political  Liberty  Leader  j  Educator  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party ;  Anti-Imperialist ;  Publisher  of  a  Periodical,  with- 
out Guarantee  as  to  when  it  will  be  Published. 

Richards.  Conservator  of  the  Public  Interests ;  Shaker-up  of 
Trusts  ;  Eminent  Public  Servant. 

Sawyer.  Searcher  of  Titles  ;  Eminent  Conveyancer ;  Learned 
in  the  Law  of  Real  Estate. 

Tower  and  Sherwood.  In  the  language  of  Martin,  "  Affluent 
and  Successful  Wall  Street  Crooks  ; "  Makers  of  Books  with  Mar- 
ginal Notes  ;  Prominent  citizens  of  New  York. 

A.  E.  Smith.  Evolutionist ;  once  a  Money  Lender,  then  a 
Lawyer,  now  a  Leader  in  Christian  Science  Thought. 

M.  F.  Stiles.  Conductor  of  the  King  Case ;  Learned  in  the 
art  of  making  one  Case  last  until  he  gets  Another  ;  Great  Ameri- 
can Traveler ;  Frequenter  of  the  Courts. 

Stringham.  Proprietor  of  the  Owl's  Nest,  —  his  home  ;  Great 
Mathematician  ;  Author  of  Unpronounceable  Essays  on  Mathe- 
matics. 

Strobel.  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Spain  ;  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  ;  Bulldozer  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  Minister  Plen- 
ipotentiary to  Equador  ;  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Chili ;  Gen- 
eral Arbitrator ;  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  Professor  of 
International  Law;  Conservator  of  Peace  among  the  Nations. 

Lindsay  Swift.  Opponent  of  Paternalism  in  Public  Libraries ; 
Independent  Investigator ;  the  ever-youthful  gray-haired  Child 
of  '77. 

Billy  Swift.  First  Citizen  of  New  Bedford  ;  Beloved  Physi- 
cian ;  Aid  to  the  Chief  Marshal ;  Solid,  Substantial,  Reliable. 

y.  W.  Walker.  Doctor ;  Pacificator  of  the  Blacks  in  South 
Africa  ;  Egyptian  Explorer ;  Consul  to  Hongkong ;  Sailor  of  the 
Seas. 

Barrett  Wendell.  Author  of  Entrancing  Novels;  Master  of 
English  Literature  \  Father  of  a  Base-Ball  Captain. 
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Harold  Wheeler.  Successor  of  Jim  Walker  in  South  Africa ; 
friend  of  the  Anti-Boers. 

W.  A.  Whiting.  Friend  of  the  Hawaiian  Monarchs ;  Prominent 
in  the  Councils  of  that  Nation ;  Lawyer,  Jurist,  and  Statesman. 

Woodberry.  Accomplished  Essayist ;  Learned  Editor  with  a 
suspicion  of  Optimism  creeping  in. 

A.  L.  Lowell.  Thoroughbred  Boston  Gentleman,  Scholar, 
Writer,  and  Teacher. 

Byrne.  Nervous  Concentration  of  the  Law ;  Brilliant  in 
Thought  and  Action. 

And  so,  fellows,  with  these  few  advance  sheets  of  to-morrow's 
exercises  I  will  leave  you. 

The  past  twenty-five  years  of  the  Class  of  '77  have  certainly 
been  agreeable  and  profitable  ones  to  all  of  us  ;  and,  as  Harris 
has  just  said,  I  think  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  our  kinship  with  the 
men  of  '77.  (Applause.)  If  it  shall  be  my  privilege  to  be  your 
secretary  for  the  next  twenty-five  years,  —  and  I  hope  we  may  all 
live  as  long,  —  I  will  do  my  best  to  foster  this  same  strong, 
hearty  class  feeling  which  has  always  characterized  the  men  of 
'77,  and  which  has  done  us  all  so  much  good,  and  which  has 
brought  us  back  in  such  large  numbers  to-night.  I  bid  you  God 
speed  for  the  next  twenty-five  years.     (Great  applause.) 

Strobel.  I  want  to  say  that  we  still  have  some  business 
on  hand  with  our  beloved  secretary.  I  think  he  is  deserving  of 
further,  perhaps  more  formal  appreciation,  which  we  may  show 
by  giving  him  a  special  toast.  It  is  the  only  other  special  toast 
of  the  evening.  I  give  you  the  toast,  "  The  Model  Secretary," 
and  I  ask  Latham  to  reply. 

Aaron  Hobart  Latham.  The  position  of  Class  Secretary 
is  a  most  difficult  one  to  fill.  The  Model  Class  Secretary  should 
be  a  man  of  genial  presence,  thoroughly  loyal  to  his  class,  and 
able  to  unite  all  elements  ;  ready  to  devote  all  the  necessary  time 
to  its  interests ;  ready  to  work  for  the  individual  welfare  of  each 
member  as  well  as  for  the  class  as  a  whole ;  a  satisfactory  offi- 
cial representative  of  the  class  upon  all  occasions  ;  a  good  finan- 
cier ;  a  man  of  great  tact,  —  in  short,  sir,  a  John  Tyler.  (Ap- 
plause, and  cries  of  "  Good,  good.") 
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This  toast  gives  me  the  opportunity,  John,  to  tell  you  a  few 
plain  truths,  which  I  propose  to  do  in  spite  of  your  modest 
blushes.     (Applause.) 

For  the  best  part  of  twenty-five  years  you  have  served  us  most 
faithfully  and  well,  to  our  entire  satisfaction  ;  and  therefore,  when 
it  was  suggested  that  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  presented  a 
good  chance  for  us  to  get  back  at  you  and  to  show  you  by  some- 
thing more  permanent  than  our  fleeting  thanks  how  thoroughly 
we  appreciate  your  labors  and  the  deep  hold  you  have  on  our 
affections,  the  idea  spread  like  wildfire.  The  fellows  just  tum- 
bled over  themselves  in  their  eagerness  to  join  in  the  movement, 
and  to-night  I  speak  practically  for  every  member  of  the  class  in 
asking  you,  John,  to  receive  from  us  a  testimonial  which  will 
serve  only  in  a  small  way  to  express  our  feelings. 

We  were  puzzled  what  form  our  offering  should  take.  We 
could  n't  think  of  anything  big  enough  to  adequately  express  our 
appreciation.  I  believe  we  should  have  given  you  a  house,  but 
we  remembered  the  quick  undoing  of  that  other  recently  married 
hero  and  so  refrained.  (Great  applause  and  laughter.)  And  re- 
garding this  in  the  light  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  our 
happy  wedding  to  our  genial  Secretary,  a  silver  service  and  tray 
seemed  an  appropriate  selection,  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  be 
acceptable  to  you.  It  carries  with  it,  John,  all  the  thanks  and 
affection  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  express  in  words,  and 
as  the  tray  is  only  about  20  X  15  it  would  have  been  impossible 
by  the  finest  of  engraving  to  have  set  forth  on  it  our  appreciation 
of  your  manifold  virtues.  If  we  had  given  you  a  house,  perhaps 
the  side  of  it  might  have  been  big  enough,  but  as  it  is  we  had 
to  content  ourselves  with  this  simple  inscription :  — 

1877.  i902« 

Presented  to 

JOHN   FORD  TYLER 

Secretary  of  the  Class  of  1877 

Harvard  College 

by 

His  Classmates 

In  token  of  their  appreciation  and  regard 

June  25,  1902. 
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As  I  say,  it  is  inadequate  to  express  our  deep  feeling,  and  if 
we  had  felt  sure  that  posterity  would  know  the  virtues  of  our 
class  as  we  know  them,  and  our  modesty  had  allowed  of  it,  we 
might  have  inscribed  on  this  tray  what  I  am  sure  is  the  senti- 
ment engraved  on  the  heart  of  every  one  of  your  classmates : 
"  To  John  Ford  Tyler,  a  Model  Class  Secretary ;  a  Secretary 
worthy  of  the  grand  old  Class  of  '77." 

A  silver  service  of  six  pieces,  beautifully  embossed,  was  here 
brought  in  upon  a  silver  salver  and  placed  on  the  table  in  front 
of  the  Secretary. 

Tyler.  Latham  and  Classmates :  If  you  had  given  me  a 
house  I  certainly  should  have  taken  the  other  side,  upon  which 
there  was  no  inscription,  and  written  there  that  I  return  the 
regard  and  affection  of  the  members  of  '77  in  full. 

As  I  said,  when  I  rose  to  speak  before,  I  have  never  received 
anything  from  the  members  of  the  class  but  the  very  kindest 
regard,  the  kindest  consideration,  and  always  an  expression  of, 
I  think  I  may  say,  affection. 

You  have,  perhaps,  said  more  to-night  in  words,  Latham,  than 
the  other  members  of  the  class  have  said,  for  it  seems  not  to  be 
the  way  of  men  to  express  themselves  fully.  But  the  cordial 
handshake,  the  hearty  greeting,  which  I  have  always  received 
from  all  of  you  have  made  me  feel  that  whatever  work  I  have 
done  for  the  Class  of  '77  was  entirely  appreciated. 

I  have  made  almost  all  my  speech  before,  and  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  for  preparation  that  Latham  had  in  presenting 
this  gift ;  and  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  am  very  grateful  to 
you  for  this  very  substantial  appreciation  of  your  regard.  (Great 
applause.) 

Strobel.  Inasmuch  as  we  are  not  as  young  as  we  once  were, 
and  the  hour  is  getting  late,  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Class  of  '77  is  declared  officially  closed.  You 
may,  however,  stay  and  sing  and  amuse  yourselves  as  long  as 
you  please. 

Many  of  the  class  lingered  until  the  small  hours,  sung  some 
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of  the  old  songs,  and  renewed  the  old  acquaintances  and  friend- 
ships of  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  seemed  to  be  the  sentiment  of 
everybody  that  the  celebration  was  a  quiet,  but  very  gratifying 
success,  and  that  it  left  a  memory  which  would  endure  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Seventy-eight  men  were  present  at  the  lunch  at  the  Union, 
seventy-nine  men  were  included  in  the  photograph,  and  ninety- 
three  were  present  at  the  class  dinner. 

John  F.  Tyler, 

Class  Secretary. 
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